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We have a large Stock of REMAINDERS and BOOKS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES. 
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We use every means to obtain scarce and out-of-print books. 


| ITALIAN BOOKS. 
We carry a large selection of Modern and Standard Italian 


books upon which we give special terms to Libraries. 
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Send for Specimen Sheets and 
Particulars of the Libraco System 
of Stock Registration. 


The.Libraco System of Stock Registration will appeal to all Librarians 
because it gives all essential data relating to the life of a book ina 
concise and handy form. 

It enables you to tell at a glance the number of volumes REPLACED, 
WLTHDRA WN or ADDED to a class in any given time. 

The STOCK REGISTER is on the Loose Leaf Principle. Books 
are entered in classified order as they appear on the shelves, thus 
forming a Stock Register and Shelf Register combined. Sheets are 
ruled to give important Statistical information for five years, and 
insets can be obtained to enable you to carry on fora further period 
of 10 years. 


The system is divided into four parts :— 
PART I. ACCESSIONS REGISTER. 
Fep. Size, 32/6; Royal Size, £3 10s. 0d. 
PART II. LOOSE LEAF STOCK REGISTER. 
Sheets, 16/6 per 100; Post Binders, 27/6 each. 
PART IIL WITHDRAWALS REGISTER. 
Fep. Size, 32/6 each. 


PART IV. REPLACEMENTS REGISTER. 
Fep. Size, 32/6 each. 


The Libraco Loose Leaf 
Periodicals Register. 


A compact and handy method of registering the receipt of periodicals 
and payments for them 

Each sheet provides space for dailies for the record of one month, 
and six continuation sheets will be required to complete one year's 
record. Weeklies have space for three months and require two 
continuation sheets. 

Monthlies have space for the whole year on one sheet. 

One writing per annum, or for a longer period if continuation sheets 
are used, is all the work called for. 


Specimen sheets and prices free on application to :— 


LIBRACO LTD. LIBRARY DEPT.,. 
42, Southwark Street, S.E. 1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We are interested in the projected visit to be made by British 
librarians at Whitsuntide to the Brussels Institute of Bibliography. 
Unfortunately the tribulations of the past seven years have rudely 
interrupted the pleasant relations British librarians were establish- 
ing with their Continental brethren. Visits were paid by the 
‘‘ Easter Schools,” as they were called, of the L.A.A. to Brussels, 
Paris, and Holland in 1911, 1912, and 1913, and in 1914 their 
foreign friends came to London. The feature of these “ schools” 
was its list of visits to carefully-selected libraries, but there was 
also a social side which occupied a great part of each day. We 
understand that the visit at present in view will have a similar 
character. If the spirit of former visits can be recaptured, all who 
go will have reason to congratulate themselves. 


We are careful to betray no confidences of the Library Association 
in these pages, because, however much we may differ as to the 
value or usefulness of this or that policy of the Association, we are 
all deeply concerned to keep it a live, active body. The present 
income of the Associaton is insufficient, and some means must be 
found to increase it. Ultimately, although the matter has not been 
suggested yet, it may be necessary to increase the subscriptions 
again. Members should face that issue squarely, not in the ‘ what 
de J get for it?” attitude, but with the knowledge that without 
the L.A. general library stagnation would probably ensue. The 
Association costs about £1,800 per annum; and that, we venture 


to say, is not much. 
* * * 


It is to be regretted that the journal which is most read in local 
circles, The Municipal Journal, did not give more consideration to 
the meaning and purpose of public libraries before it published its 
leaderette entitled ‘‘ No More Public Libraries,” on 11th March. 
We print this utterance on another page, and our readers will see 
that, because the Carnegie Trust is very doubtful, now the penny 
rate limit has been removed, whether it will not regard it as the 
duty of towns themselves rather than of the Trust to establish 
libraries, ‘‘ free” libraries ‘‘ have gone for ever.” Was ever such 
arrant nonsense ever penned by responsible journalist? It turns 
upon the notion, so prevalent amongst certain municipal minds, 
that libraries are luxuries. Every librarian knows otherwise. 
Moreover, its economic reasoning is silly, and really amounts to 
this: because the purchasing value of money is less than it was 
before the war, and because a library cannot be built for the same 
cost as before the war, therefore no municipality will build a 
library, however much it desires to do so. The Q.E.D. is simple, 
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but entirely false. The collective provision of books at current 
costs is an infinitely cheaper affair than private provision. And, of 
course, our readers can advance a hundred other arguments. 
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The death of Mr. H. G. Sureties, at the age of 47, removes a 
man whose heart was in libraries and whose whole life was devoted 
to them. For ten years he had been disabled more or less by 
painful ill-health, but he kept his enthusiasm and did much useful 
work. In the L.A.A. he will be missed greatly. He was chairman 
of its press committee many years ago, and for some time he 
edited The Library Assistant. Our sympathies go to his wife and 


Mr. Berwick Sayers has sent us the result of an enquiry he has 
made into the rateable value, library income, and salaries of chief 
and deputy librarians in all county boroughs having populations of 
100,000 or more. He writes that it is ‘‘ confidential ’’; we are at 
a loss to know why. Looking down the list we find that one or two 
libraries have not sent Mr. Sayers any returns, and Newcastle is 
marked ‘‘ information confidential.’ When will librarians divest 
themselves of this narrow attitude? Every man in the street in our 
towns has a right to enquire and to hear the salary of the librarian. 
Why, then, hide it from one’s colleagues! In deference to Mr. 
Sayers’s note we will not comment on the individual salaries in 
this list, except to say that they justify everything we have said 
in our former issues on the great inequalities of pay for similar 
work. In two towns of approximately over 700,000 the chief 
librarians get respectively £1,271 and £750; in another two towns 
of 200,000 £1,000 and £550. The lowest salary paid is £400, and 
the highest £1,271. The average for the twenty-nine towns is 
£650. A return of all the salaries paid in the kingdom, with figures 
for population, rateable value, etc., should be compiled, and should 
be published frankly. Who would lose anything by th- publicity? 
Only those who get too much—and, who does? 


GLAMORGAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Wanted, a LIBRARIAN for the Committee’s Rural Library Scheme. 


Salary £350, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of 
£450 per annum. 
Preference will be given to candidates with experience of Library work and with 
knowledge of Welsh. 
The person appointed will act subject to and under the directions of the Chief Education 
Official. He will be required to devote his whole time to the duties and reside in a 


centre fixed by the Committee. 


Applications, on forms which will be supplied on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope, 
must reach the Chief Education Official, County Hall, Cardiff, by the 20th April, 1921. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY. 
By Geo. H. M.S.P., 
Chief Assistant Librarian, University of Birmingham. 


Generally speaking, library assistants’ salaries are annually 
increased automatically, implying, indirectly perhaps, but still 
implying that from year to year they become of more service to 
the library in which they are employed, and, naturally, more 
proficient in the vocation they follow—librarianship. 


That, broadly, is the present state of affairs in the profession 
to-day. It is quite obvious, however, and general knowledge, that 
such is a false state, since it is not the true condition of things. 
To begin with, an increase in salary does not mean, though it may 
imply, additional qualification or ability, or even more work from 
the assistant concerned. It may be urged in contradiction that 
many assistants from year to year obtain additional certificates from 
the Library Association in various branches of professional work. 
That undoubtedly proves that the assistants have studied, and 
learnt a certain amount, but let us consider for a moment what 
amount of extra knowledge they have gained—what standard of 
proficiency in the particular branch of librarianship in which they 
have been certificated they have reached. The standard set by the 
Library Association in the syllabus! That would seem to be open 
to question since even the examination papers have optional 
questions. But even supposing such standard has been attained, 
what amount of knowledge or proficiency does the attainment 
convey? 

At best, examination papers, marked according to the examiner's 
ideas, constitute a very crude means of evaluating the knowledge 
possessed by the candidate. From time to time educationists 
have demonstrated that examiners vary in their concepts as to the 
significance of the marks awarded papers submitted; that no two 
examiners marking the same set of answers will equally estimate the 
value of the answers; and even that an examiner asked to mark a 
set of answers which he marked a year previously will place the 
candidate in an entirely different category the second time. 


There are in this country a very large number of librarians with 
assistants working under them, and it is somewhat disconcerting to 
discover that at present there appears no very real method of 
estimating the ability or degree of progress of any of these 
assistants. Usually the fall-back is on the number of certificates 
held by an assistant, which merely means that the assistant 1s 
valued according as the examiners of the Library Association have 
appraised his answer to a given set of questions. These examiners, 
while being both competent librarians and honourable gentlemen, 
almost certainly found their judgments upon tradition, personal 
opinion, and current professional views. 
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It is not intended in any way to disparage examiners or convey 
the impression that any question of favouritism is being raised. 
Everyone knows that such is not the case. The point being raised 
is one of measurement of educational and administrative abilities, 
and examiners are only mentioned by reason of their intimate 
connection with the existing system. 

The use of testimonials as another means of estimating the 
probable value or ability of an assistant is, as is well known, 
almost as unsatisfactory as the certificate method. Sometimes 
testimonials give a good idea of one’s ability and sometimes they 
do not. 

There is great need at the present day of a standardised test of 
ability. We have a School of Librarianship which is doing good 
work, but there is neither room nor opportunity for everyone to 
attend the classes there. A system should be adopted which would 
be applicable to all and not in any way exclusive. To suggest such 
a system is to lay one’s-self open to opposition, but tolerance may 
be accorded, as it is expected, in professional matters, even when 
agreement is impossible. 

It is obvious that external qualifications are of subsidiary 
importance to actual ability in one’s daily work. The suggestion 
is, then, that standardised tests of actual performance would be of 
greater interest and would furnish much more reliable statistics 
than does the present method. In addition, the hardest and 
ablest worker would come into his own, and the intellectual idler 
would be very properly ousted. 

Certain high officials in the library world would be very loth 
to see any weak points in the present system of examinations as a 
test of proficiency. They would do well to remember the remarks 
of a certain experienced examiner, who, when asked what it would 
be safe to assert of the powers of a student who could just succeed 
in obtaining pass marks at a pass examination in several subjects, 
replied, ‘‘ I think you could say that he could pass the examination 
at the time that he passed it.” ‘‘ Would it be safe to say that he 
had any useful knowledge of the subjects of the examination—that 
he would be fit for any career?’ The examiner's answer was 
decisive: ‘‘ No, you could say none of these things. When you 
have said that he has passed the examination, you have said all 
that can be said.” 

We come back, then, to the question of how best to measure the 
ability of an assistant apart from judgment by the aid of an 
inspection of his testimonials and certificates. 

Within the last ten years the writer has worked with librarians 
of various types, some holding university degrees, some holding all 
or nearly all the Library Association certificates, and with others 
holding no such qualifications whatever, and he is now completely 
convinced that to judge a man’s work as a librarian by such educa- 
tional measurements is absolutely absurd and worse than useless. 
The only person really qualified to say anything worth hearing of 
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an assistant’s ability is the Chief Librarian under whom the 
assistant works; at least that is as things should be, though 
certainly in the present state of affairs it would not do to put 
that remark forward as an axiom; we must assume that the ideal 
is the real for once. Here we have at least a beginning—the 
Librarian of each library should be the examiner of the staff. 
The proposal is not, of course, that the Library Association exam- 
inations should be 7 or that each imitation librarian (and 
there are still many such), should be promoted Lord High Examiner 
of his staff. It is that the Library Association should set up a 
sub-committee of librarians, preferably men who have worked 
their way through the successive stages of assistantship, and who 
thoroughly understand how much work can be performed in a given 
time, and the varying degrees of competence with which it may be 
performed. This Committee should carefully look into the question 
of actual performance, and should draw up a schedule showing what 
amount of work in each department of librarianship may be 
accomplished in various periods. No doubt to draw up such 
standards would entail a certain amount of trouble and labour. 
However, as we prate so much nowadays of scientific method it 
would be an excellent idea to practice it a little. An endeavour, 
which ought not to meet with much opposition, might be made to 
secure the co-operation of all librarians of recognised libraries in 
the matter of utilising the standards when fixed on. Each assistant 
should then have a sheet, on which the librarian would mark each 
«eek his approach to or passing of the standards. Thus the 
attainment of a cataloguer might be on a weekly average only 75 
per cent. of the standard set up by the sub-committee. Should the 
yearly average be the same it is likely that the said cataloguer 
might not have the brightest prospects on applying for a position 
elsewhere, for it is proposed that in addition to the usual testi- 
monials these averages be produced on application for new positions 
and they would, of course, be employed as the promotion guide 
in the hbrary. 

Various similar systems are, of course, in use at present, but 
they are not always reliable and they are not general. A national 
standard for work accomplished would be useful not only to an 
individual library but to other libraries, since percentage results, 
published annually or oftener, would enable each librarian to 
gain an idea of the status of his library from the point of view of 
accomplishment, as distinct from size. In addition there would 
be an incentive to healthy competition which should result in a 
higher degree of efficiency all round. It should be noticed that the 
results of such competition would not depend in any way upon 
influence or size of library, but purely upon individual work and 
ability. 

What we need most nowadays is not so much education in the 
scholastic serise, but an education in work, perseverance, tolerance, 
and broad-mindedness. When the rest of the world sees the library 
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profession moving rapidly in that direction and gaining daily in 
usefulness and efficiency, then, and not till then, shall we be able to 
stand shoulder to shoulder and look upon that promised land for 
which we have searched so long. Libraries constitute the boxes of 
ints by the aid of which many an artist of the learned world 
as been enabled to paint epoch-making pictures on the canvas of 
the world’s history, and these boxes of paints must be kept in the 
best possible state of service so that their utility shall have played 
its worthy part in helping forward the day when— 
“New arts shall rise of loftier mould, 
And mightier music fill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise.” 


THE LIBRARY AND A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


The Conference of the National Union of Teachers, recently 
held at Bridlington, has been in every way successful, and many of 
the meetings were of especial interest. The first part of the 
Conference was given up to the consideration of the conditions 
prevailing to-day in the teaching profession, questions of finance, 
and the discussion of the ultimate unification of the teaching 
profession. 

At a later session of the Conference, the delegates discussed the 
proposals for a National System of Education, and Mr. E. J. 
Sainsbury, O.B.E., B.A., speaking of the reconstruction of the 
educational system, said that Mr. Fisher, in piloting the Bill of 
1918 through the House of Commons, declared that it was 
a Bill of rights for youth, the rights for education; young 
people had the right to be educated, and that youth 
was the special period set apart for that purpose. Those 
who criticised the system of education—and there were 
many—criticised often without thought and without know- 
ledge, but always with much conviction. They were told that 
education was a failure? Why? If there had been failures it was 
merely because, as the Treasurer had stated the day previously, 
that children left their sthools at an early age and never had an 
opportunity of character forming such as education should give 
them. Only about 10 per cent. of the children after fourteen years 
of age ever carried on the education. A system such as that could 
hardly be called a national system; indeed, the speaker doubted 
if it could be called a system at all. They were asked in the motion 
to say that primary education was of fundamental importance, 
and perhaps difficulty would come as to what was primary 
education. . . . All education was paramount; not one class. The 
resolution dealt| with nursery schools, that they should be an 
integral part of the primary school. When he referred to the 
primary school, he spoke of that education which he thought was 
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to be fundamental and which should give the children the essentials 
of education, or, as they had been described, ‘‘ the tools of 
education.” The secondary school had been considered in the past, 
and the primary school ell bee mostly disregarded. The secondary 
school had been built up to the university and down to the primary 
school. He wanted the Secondary, or Further Education, to be 
end-on to the Primary, and not to be overlapping in any possible 
way. The worker and the worker's child had to depend for their 
existence on the education they got in the schools, and if they were 
to develop fully for life as well as for service to the State, they must 
have full opportunity for education up to the age of sixteen. Mr. 
Sainsbury said he came from a smal] village into which day con- 
tinuation schools had been introduced—London, to wit. There 
they felt that good as the work was,- it was not going to be as 
useful or valuable as full-time education would be to those children. 
He wanted all children, not only of superior ability, but every 
ability, to get an opportunity of doing their best, not only for 
themselves but also for the State; then their national system of 
education would be much better than it was at that moment. An 
extension of time being allowed Mr. Sainsbury, he concluded by 
asking that they should give the children a chance of becoming 
workers who were going to confer benefits not only upon themselves 
but upon the State. Let them give the children the best oppor- 
tunity, and when they gave it them in the mass they were doing the 
best for their country instead of legislating for the brilliant few. 

In addition to the public and private general Sessions of the 
Conference, several Sectional Meetings were held. At a meeting 
held for the purpose of considering the administration of the 
Education Act of 1918, Mr. James Graham, Director of Education, 
Leeds, made the following interesting suggestions : 

The impulse to work should come from the child, and not from 
the teacher. The teacher's guidance will still be necessary, but 
“‘ guidance” indicates something very different from the method 
which has been so largely adopted in the past, namely, the attempt 
to transplant bodily the knowledge of the teacher to the child. 
The most convenient illustration is provided by natural science, 
the teaching of which should aim at inculcating scientific method 
as well as imparting a knowledge of the principles and facts of the 
science. The chief point is to present the child with a set of 
problems instead of a set of facts, and get him to solve the problems 
rather than learn the facts. It will be found that the facts are 
learnt incidentally, grasped more thoroughly, and retained much 
longer in the child’s mind. The method is capable of wide 
extension, and may be applied not only in mathematics and science 
but, in a modified form, to subjects like history and geography. In 
order to effect this change of attitude, individual study on the part 
of the child should be encouraged; class teaching is still too 
general. 

What part is the Public Library going to play in this 
development 
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NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF JUVENILE 
COLLECTIONS. 


By Henry A. Suarp, Croydon Public Libraries. 


1. The desirability of closely classifying a Children’s Library.— 
It is generally recognised that in order to get the maximum service 
out of a collection of books it must be closely classified by some 
scientific system. All arguments that may be advanced in favour 
of classifying a general collection apply with even greater emphasis 
to one especially for children. The following suggest themselves as 
important reasons in favour of the close classification of such a 
collection :— 


(a) The field of selection is more limited than in the case of 
the general library ; at the same time, however, suitable 
books now exist on practically every subject of import- 
ance. By closely classifying the children’s library it will 
be possible to ascertain what subjects are unrepresented, 
and gaps will be less likely to occur than if the collection 
remains unclassified or is simply arranged under a dozen 
or so broad heads. 


(+) Greater co-operation with the Education Authorities and 
with the Educational Curriculum will be possible. It 
will be a comparatively simple matter to provide 
Reading Lists along the lines of a child's study, exhibi- 
tions of books on topics that may be under special 
consideration at any moment, ete. 


2. Choice of a Scheme.—So far as British libraries are concerned, 
it may be said that the choice of schemes will rest between the 
American ‘‘ Decimal Classification’ of Melvil Dewey, and the 
English ‘‘ Subject Classification ” of the late James Duff Brown. 
Others are in use to some extent, but the librarian will be well- 
advised to choose one of these rather than attempt to construct a 
special scheme or to adopt one of the less scientific ones. In actual 
practice, the librarian will probably be guided in his choice by the 
scheme that is in use for the general collection. It would be 
manifestly absurd—although it has been suggested—for one scheme 
to be in use in the general library and another in the juvenile 
department. Lack of co-operation would result, and, moreover, 
when the child reached the age to leave the children’s library, 1t 
would be necessary for him to master the intricacies of a new 
scheme. 


3. Relative advantages of the two schemes.—Each of the schemes 
possesses certain advantages peculiar to itself. The superiority of 
the one over the other has been discussed many times, and the 
discussions will be found in the professional journals. The following 
points, however, may be borne in mind in view of the particular 
purpose in hand :— 
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(a) Dewey's scheme possesses a pure notation, viz., of figures, 
used decimally. The child will only have one sequence 
of symbols to bear in mind. 

(6) Brown's scheme is constructed on a more scientific and a 
broader base, with the result that a closer classification 
is obtained with a shorter symbol. 

(c) Brown’s scheme possesses a mixed notation (letters and 
figures). The child will have to bear two sets of symbols 
in mind. 

(d) Brown's, being an English scheme, naturally gives greater 
prominence to British subjects, and to the geographical 
sub-division of British places. 

4. Extent of sub-division.—Avoid classifying the library too 
broadly. Brown should be applied to its fullest extent. Dewey 
should be used at least to the first point, which will give 10,000 
places. Except that in some cases an inconveniently long notation 
number would result, there is no sound reason why the scheme 
should not be adopted in its entirety. The closer the classification, 
the more useful will the collection become. 


5. Understanding the classification.—It is of the utmost import- 
ance that children should be taught what is meant by classification, 
how the particular scheme in use is constructed, how to find a 
specific subject, and what kind of books may be found in each 
class. To achieve the latter end it may be found a good plan to 
post some such definition of the scope of each main class as the 
following : — 

000 General Works—works too general in character to be 
placed under the subject classes (¢.g., a general magazine 
like “‘My Magazine,” an encyclopedia such as ‘‘ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia,” etc.) 

100 Philosophy—all about the mind of man, the thinking 
part. 

200 Religion—all about the soul of man, the worshipping 
part, about God, and the story of religions. 

300 Sociology—all about man in relation to other men, 
families, nations, societies, government, education, 
customs, etc. 

400 Philology—all about speech and language. 

500 Science—all about the world we live in and other worlds 
in the skies, the past and present life of the world. 

600 Useful arts—all about trades and professions, and arts 
useful to man, such as gardening, building, engineering, 
medicine. 

700 Fine arts—all about the arts which give enjoyment to 
man, as painting, sculpture, music. 

800 Literature—language used as a means of enjoyment, as 
poetry, drama, essays. 

900 History—the story of man’s actions, the rise, progress, and 

fall of nations. 
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T Description—descriptions of places, travel and geography. 
B Biography—the lives of men. 


6. Classification of juvenile fiction.—It has been suggested that 
juvenile fiction should be classified according to subject in all cases 
where a subject forms the essential part of the story. While not 
recommending such an arrangement, we suggest that the ee 
compiled children’s catalogue should contain a list of all su 
books, arranged by subjects. 


7. Guiding the library.—To classify a library scientifically and 
not to provide an adequate system of guiding—mechanical or other 
—is like providing a lock to a door but omitting the key. Briefly 
summarised, it may be said that guides should be provided to 
show everything from the arrangement of the whole collection, down 
to the position of a specific book. To achieve this, guides will be 
required to show :— 

(a) The arrangement of the entire collection. 

(6) The position and extent of the main classes. 
(c) The class divisions contained in each tier. 

(d) The subjects contained on each shelf. 

(e) The position and extent of specific topics. 

(f) Individual books. 


Quite a variety of ideas for achieving this have been devised, and 
the best of them will be found described in the works of the late 
James Duff Brown. 

In guiding the juvenile library the following points seem to 
need particular attention :— 

(a) The system must be a perfect one; t.e., one by which the 
child can be guided by easy steps to trace the where 
abouts of a book from its place as a unit in the entire 
collection down to its specific position. 

(6) A movable system of guiding should be adopted, but at the 
same time guides that are liable easily to come out of 
place should be avoided. 

(c) Any descriptive notes that may accompany the guides 
should be couched, not in childish language, but in 
simple, ordinary, everyday English, avoiding, of course, 
the use of technical or very learned words whenever 
possible. Children resent being addressed childishly. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Summer Vacation School for Librarians 
of RURAL SYSTEMS, Teachers and Conductors of Reading 
Circles, at WORCESTER, August 22nd—September 23rd, 1921. 

For particulars and entry forms apply to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Sec : 

University College, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


if 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


There is a growing realization of the need for some kind of 
Vocational Guidance in Education, and for some years past there 
has been active discussion and promotion of vocational and especi- 
ally industrial education in the public schools. Vocational guidance, 
which has resulted from the awakened conscience of the community 
in regard to the welfare of its youth, gives the child at least a little 
choice in occupation even though he may have to begin work 
before he has completed his rudimentary education, and the few 
hours of continuation school which he may get will do much towards 
retaining the education already gained and towards seizing the 
opportunity to learn more and to be employed in better work. 


Commercial training schools were started many years ago, and 
there are now a number of centres where industrial and scientific 
instruction is given. For instance, the Harvard Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance has the following aims : — 


To carry on occupational research and to publish material 
giving information concerning occupations. 

To give personal counsel regarding the problems of choosing, 
preparing for, and entering on a vocation. 

To conduct investigations in schools or other institutions in 
various lines of business, and in the industries with a view 
to determine the need and to suggest plans for vocational 
guidance. 

To train vocational counsellors for service in schools, in insti- 
tutions, and in employment departments. 


To aid and cooperate with other vocational guidance 
organizations, 


which might well be emulated here, and it is hoped that Educa- 
tional Departments and Public Libraries in this country will 
assimilate these principles, and develop an organized system of 
vocational education on similar lines. The field is large, and offers 
almost unlimited scope for individual effort. Commercial educa- 
tion, agricultural training, instruction in household arts, the 
establishment of Trade Schools, industrial training—these are 
some of the questions that are to-day receiving close attention from 
the leading experts on both sides of the Atlantic, and a valuable 
collection of articles, illustrating their opinions and suggestions, 
has recently been published, entitled ‘‘ Vocational Education.’* 
The book will be welcomed by every one whose interest is awakened 
by the discussion of schemes for a more comprehensive system of 
education in our schools and continuation classes. 


* E. Robison and J. E. Johnsen: “ Vocational Education.”’ 13/6 net. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York. Grafton & Co., London. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ARISTONYMOUS,— 


I Rep ty. 


Some months have elapsed since I wrote to you, and two other 
esteemed writers have intervened in our correspondence ; with the 
result that I have several letters to answer. It was an axiom of a 
fellow librarian of mine, who suffered as I do from the accursed 
fault of never replying to letters he received, that in six weeks a 
letter answered itself. The axiom is not one that can be proved by 
Euclidian or Aristotleian methods—at least, I think not—but it 
offers me a refuge from the responsibilities of silence. Hathenor, 
however, has raised issues that need treatment. 

Tue Decenerate Younc. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when older 
people did not point out the obvious degeneracy of the coming race. 
When we left school we did so with the acute conviction that the 
ycungsters who succeeded us were not nearly such fine fellows as 
we were. I expect Adam was painfully conscious that Cain and 
Abel were distinctly a falling away from a fine original type. 
To-day I am assured that the lads I now appoint as juniors are 
far below the standard of ten years ago; and these in turn will say 
the same of the juniors ten years hence. It is inevitable, and 
human nature would be topsy+turvy if it were not so. Perhaps the 
young men who have come back do contend that, as they saved the 
country, and therefore made the continuance of libraries possible, 
libraries ought to give them all they desire. I do not blame the 
contention; I merely say that it is a half-truth. Libraries and 
England were saved not only by the gallant fighters in the field, 
but also by those who princes in support of the fighters at home. 
The latter are not likely, I hope, to forget their debt to the former, 
but neither must forget that the achievement was a mutual one. 
So, then, I believe that the present absorption of library workers 
in the question of their rights rather than in their duties will 
pass; because libraries are, after all, delightful, vital working- 
places, in which no man can live long who does not love them, 
and which make all true men their lovers in time. Meanwhile, I 
hope our younger brethren will ponder what Hathenor says; for 
his description of the symptoms is true, whatever may ‘be the 
diagnosis he makes from them. 

Tuat Liprary Acar. 

Looking over the pages of the current Library Assistant, the virile 
little journal that we wiser, older ones always welcome to our 
desks, I find the Library School occupies a prominent space. The 
Provost of University College writes a dignified letter in which 
he makes the point that we cannot expect library schools to be 
established by other universities if that at London proves to be a 
failure. I agree; that is quite obvious. The L.A.A., moved by 
the view that the School is merely a theory-teaching machine, has 
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expressed the opinion that University College should issue a 
provisional diploma to those students who have completed its 
course, but should withhold the diploma proper until such students 
had had at least three years’ experience in an approved library. 
The Provost implies that those who limit the teaching of the 
School to theory do so because they are ignorant of the work of the 
School. Much may be said on both sides; but what the critics 
really mean is that attendance at the School will not qualify for a 
high position forthwith. With that I agree emphatically. But 
that does not hurt the School. In America nearly all assistants 
who ‘‘ make good” go through a library school at the outset, and 
then begin work as assistants. That will be the case with the 
London students ultimately, whatever more exalted views they 
may hold now. No profession can be learned in two years; but 
the very best beginning may be made in that time. The School 
exists to create a new library service, not to produce ready-made 
chiefs. 

It is all the more pitiful that the L.A. does not assist the 
profession and the School in a public manner. I know that the 
School figures in its education syllabus, and that the School 
Committee is composed, to the extent of one half, of representatives 
of the Library Association. So that, on the surface, the L.A. 
is with and supports the School. But if you turn the pages of the 
Record, how often do you find announcements, records, or indeed 
anything about it? The L.A. wants a public policy in the matter. 
The present attitude is childish (or, perhaps, senile—or both). 
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A Test tHat Dipn’t Test. 


While the Library School is endeavouring to raise the standard 
of librarianship, the L.A. seems to be intent upon lowering it. 
Otherwise why did so many candidates pass the Preliminary Test 
this vear? I happen to know some of the candidates, and one in 
particular could not write a single sentence in his own language. 
Yet he passed? The examination was a farce. The Test was 
instituted in order to prove that a candidate had or had not an 
education upon which a library training might be built. It is 
misplaced kindness to let crude lads and girls through it ; it means 
a bitter disappointment for them later. Any librarian who retains 
a lad a month after he has proved his incapacity for the work 
does an immoral] thing. 


Tue Virtues oF THE UNTRAINED? 


A friend-librarian writes that in his next advertisement for an 
assistant he will not insist upon library training, as there are so 
many men better educated than library assistants who would soon 
pick up professional work. What do you think of that? I think 
I have in part answered him in answering Hathenor ; and I know 
that where men have tried his plan they have repented at leisure. 
However, I will leave the L.A.A. to deal with him and his 
arguments. It’s their job. 
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Tue CoNnFERENCE. 

I hear that the date of the L.A. Conference at Manchester is 
September 12th onwards. I hope the programme is now well under 
way. I do like to know my summer prospects early in May. Let 
us hope it won’t be a conference swamped in _ bibliography— 
Manchester is so inviting in that direction. But we want to know 
where the library movement is, and as Mancunians are well aware 
that they do all the preliminary thinking for England in politics, 
why can't their city—or a conference in it—do similar thinking for 
libraries. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Poor old Sureties has gone. Seven years ago I went to see him, 
and I thought as he lay helpless then that the end was near. But 
he recovered somehow. Five years ago I met him again, now a man 
white, grown suddenly old, it seemed, whom I scarcely recognized. 
But he held on, worked on. Only yesterday I turned the pages of 
The Library Assistant for March, 1918, and found there a bright, 
brave little article from his pen, “ Some Library Problems and 
Tendencies,” which ends characteristically: ‘‘ A glorious oppor- 
tunity presents itself . . . Can we—shall we—grasp it?” That, 
from a virtually dying man—he had been dying for years—is brave. 
In a way he was a disappointed man, and he let his disappointment 
over a recent appointment carry him somewhat too far, but even 
those who were hurt by what he wrote on that occasion, will forgive 
when they recall his long martyrdom. ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFaIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 
No More Free Lisraries.—‘‘ The most significant paragraph in 

the latest annual report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 

is that which states that during the year no new grants have been 
made for Borough Libraries, and it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that such grants will be resumed during the quinquennium which is 
now beginning. Therefore, councils which require new libraries 
must build them at the expense of the rates. It is apparent 
that no new libraries will be established for some time. The cost of 
building, now prohibitive, is likely to remain so for years to come, 
and the embargo on buildings not associated with housing the 
people is not likely to be removed for some time. Moreover, the 
general necessity lor rigid economy will prevent towns from 
embarking upon library enterprises, even though the library rate 
limit has disappeared. The point is that councils will henceforth 
be unable to get free grants from the Carnegie Trust, which says 
that it is very doubtful, since the rate limitation has been removed, 
if the trustees will not regard it as the duty of municipalities to 
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provide new buildings at their own cost. And so it may be 
assumed that free libraries, like so many pre-war privileges, have 
gone for ever.” —Municipal Journal. 

We deal with this remarkable article, the writer of which seems 
to think that the Carnegie Trust created the public libraries 
movement, in our Editorial. 

Owing to a legal technicality the Leicester Libraries Committee 
are unable to take advantage of the ratelimit removing clause of 
the 1919 Act, and so raise the amount levied above the 24d. which 
was their previous levy. As a consequence it has been necessary to 
close down completely four night branches and the Museum and 
Art Gallery on two days per week, until further notice. 

In connection with a meeting last month in the Liverpool Central 
Library of the Liverpool branch of the Dickens Fellowship, to whom 
Mr. G. T. Shaw, the chief librarian, gave an interesting address on 
the novelist, a very fine collection of Dickens's works was on view 
in the Hornby Library. First editions containing the work of 
Cruikshank, ‘“‘ Phiz,” and other famous illustrators of Dickens were 
exhibited. Another of the exhibits was the original edition of 
Dickens's unfinished novel, ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’ accompanied by a 
collection of works showing the efforts made by other authors to 
supply an ending. The exhibition was made still more interesting 
by the inclusion of a number of rare editions of Keats (whose cen- 
tenary was celebrated last week) and of Smollet (the bi-centenary 
of whose birth also occurs this year). A first edition of Smollett’s 
novels in very fine preservation is one of the many treasures of the 
Hornby Library, and the Smollett exhibits also included a receipt, 
dated April, 1767, for the sum of £70, in payment for ‘‘ the 
copyright of the Adventures of Telemachus translated from the 
French by me,” signed ‘‘ Ts Smollett.”’ 

The Committee of the SunpeRLAND Art Gallery, Museum, and 
Libraries have arranged an exhibition of some two hundred and 
fifty works selected from those displayed at the First Exhibition of 
the Society of Graphic Art, which was held in London early this 
year. Judging by the catalogue which is before us, they have 
given their public a splendid opportunity of studying some of the 
finest examples of the black and white art of the present day. 


We judge from a cutting from ‘‘ Tae WittespeN CaronicLe” 
which has been forwarded to us, that the people of that district 
are rightly appreciative of the advantages which are bound to 
result from the recent co-ordination of the local libraries (which we 
noted a short time ago). We object, however, to the statement that 
the system ‘‘ should, however, commence with a voluntary limita- 
tion of the library rate, at all events to twopence, for a very 
effective library system should be possible on those terms.” The writer 
in the Willesden paper may take our assurance that it is not 
possible. 

The Committee of Port Exizaseta Pustic Lisrary reports that 
the increased cost of books and the general scarcity of 
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money is sending many people to the Library, who in pre-war days 
purchased their own literature. This has caused the Subscribers’ 
Roll to increase by over 100 per cent. during the last five years, 
with the happy result that it has not been found necessary to ' 
increase the rates of subscription. The all-round increases in 
expenditure have been met out of subscriptions. 
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PERSONAL. | 

Mr. F. Bartow, F.L.A., Watford Public Library, has been 
appointed a senior assistant Coventry Public Libraries. 

Mr. Harry Cross, F.L.A., Coventry Public Libraries, has been | 
appointed Librarian-in-charge, Central Lending Library, Croydon. 
Mr. Cross was an assistant at Croydon 1907-14. 

Mr. Kenneta A. Rype, M.C., Librarian-in-charge, Croydon 
Central Lending Library, has been appointed Librarian-in-charge 
of the Reference Library. 

Mr. Henry A. Twort, F.L.A., Librarian, the Central Library 
for Students, has been appointed Deputy Librarian, Fulham. 

Mr. T. W. Powett, Sublibrarian, Kingston-upon-Thames, and 
now at University College School of Librarianship, has been 
appointed Librarian and Registrar, Battersea Polytechnic. 

A most interesting interview with Miss Marion Frost, of 
Worthing, was published in The Lady’s Pictorial a few weeks ago, 
under the heading ‘‘ Women Who Have Made Good ’’-—a headline 
which in this case is undeniably appropriate. Miss Frost discusses 
the possibilities of librarianship as a profession for women, and 
she strikes quite the right note throughout, especially when she lays 
stress upon the necessity for training. 

Mr. Witrrip RosertsHaw, of Bradford Central Reference 
Library, is publishing ‘‘ A Short Bibliography of the Problems of 
Reconstruction” in The Staff Guild Journal of the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, the introduction appearing in the February 
issue, 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to record the death on Easter Eve of Mr. H. G. 
Sureties, librarian of the Shepherd’s Hill Library, Hornsey Public 
Libraries. Mr. Sureties had not enjoyed good health for the past 
ten years, but his death was unexpected. He was forty-seven years 
of age. He entered the Croydon Public Libraries when twenty 
years of age in 1894, and left in 1899 to become Chief Assistant 
under his old chief, Mr. T. Johnston, at Hornsey, becoming later 
librarian at Shepherd's Hill. He was devoted to library work, was 
a F.L.A., was a member of the L.A.A. Council for many years, 
and served in several offices, doing good work as Editor of The 
Library Assistant. He was liked and uniformly respected by his 
colleagues. He leaves a widow and a son, to whom we offer our 
sympathy. 


| | 

ry 
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REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Briscoz, Waiter A. Library Advertising: “ publicity” methods 
for public libraries, library-work with children, rural library 
schemes, etc. With a chapter on the cinema and library. 
127 pp., cloth. (The Coptic Series). Grafton & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


The comprehensive title of this book by the fertile and vigorous chief 
librarian of Nottingham is almost sufficiently descriptive of its contents. 
For many years — Mr. Briscoe in and out of season has advocated adver- 
tisement on a bold and persistent scale; and his Nottingham Public Librar. 
Bulletin, which he reminds us is now eg ty years old, has a vim whic 
is very exhilarating in this particular. e book consists of eight brief 
chapters, advocating advertising, and then showing the various methods of 

ursuing it, by posters, the press, library bulletins and newspapers, juvenile 
library publications, the “ pictures,” and so on. The motto of the little 
book is found in the words on page 15: ‘‘ We often refer to the Public 
Library ‘ Movement.’ Let us, therefore, MOVE!’’ And Mr. Briscoe pro- 
ceeds to show us methods of locomotion which I believe will be suggestive to 
most librarians, even though they may not be able to adopt his suggestions 
just as they stand. I hope for the sake of universal initiative that they 
won't. 

In analysis, it seems to me that the question of what advertisement, or 
how much of it, a library may indulge in is governed by that blessed factor, 
the local psychology. Which is another way of saying “ local conditions.” 
Mr. Briscoe is a brave man if he uses all the posters which he reproduces 
or suggests in this volume. For example, says one, ‘“‘ We want to see an 
educated working class ’’"—do we, or, rather do our governors in general, 
whatever they may say?’ Another says, “ The most democratic institution 
in existence is the Public Library ’’—it is; but you dare not say that every- 
where. There would be a yell of “ Socialism,” and much pious turning of 
eyes heavenwards. One advertisement rather seems to mix its metaphors; 
thus: ‘* The teaching of school and schoolmaster breaks the ice only, and 
lays the foundations, but the real, ete.” 

To return to psychology. As a fervent believer in the necessity for wide 
and persistent advertising for libraries, I recommend this book to my fellow- 
librarians. They ought to read it. But they ought also to consider 
carefully whether this, or that, or any method described in the book applies 
to their own town. I can name two towns at the moment in which “ advice ” 
posters such as Mr. Briscoe suggests would be resented. On the other hand, 
I can name two others where they would be useful. Here lies the delicate 
point about advertising. 

Mr. Briscoe confines most of his suggestions to the printing press— 
posters, lists, bulletins, newspapers. But there are the street sign, the 
notice-board in the public parks, stopping indications on ‘bus and car 
tickets, and many other most useful devices, that he might incorporate into 
the next edition. “ Advertising” is a word with a wide possible conno- 
tation. Cataloguing, open-access, lectures, exhibitions, in fact, nearly 
every activity we engage in can be considered to be within the compass of 
the term. Mr. Briscoe has given the more obvious meaning of it a full 
practical discussion. It will increase the fun of library work in suggesting 
dozens of attacks on public apathy, and I shall be interested to hear the 
— of carrying them out. The work is well printed and pleasant to 

andle. 


Warrincton Pustic Lisrary. Reader's Guide. Vol. I., No. 1, 
Jan.-Mar., 1921. 22 pp. 3d. 


; Warrington is to he congratulated on adding its name to the list of those 
libraries who realise that their readers are entitled to know about the work 
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of their institutions, and of the outstanding additions, etc., and who realise, 
too, that there are readers eager to possess themselves of this information 
and numerous enough to justify the issue of a bulletin. Being a first issue, 
this one naturally devotes much space to a general description of the 
excellent facilities provided by the library, and a clear plan of building is 
included. A long list of recent additions follows, the style (the width of the 
column, etc.), of which suggests that is reprinted from some newspaper. 
If this is so it 1s proof that yet another excellent way of advertising the 
resources of the collection is in operation. Altogether the publication 
should be most useful; Mr. John McAdam, the Librarian, is clearly resolved 
that his library should be used as it deserves to be used. 

A detailed summary of the history and present state of Popular Libraries 
in Catalonia is given in Bulletin 5 of The World Association for Adult 
Education, and much valuable information on public libraries in France, 
Czechoslavakia, and other countries is found in previous numbers, together 
with many useful select bibliographies. The Association, of which Mr. 
Albert Mansbridge is one of the leading spirits, is one with which all public 
libraries should put themselves in touch. In fact, when we read that “ the 
purpose of the Association is to dispel the melancholy belief that grown 
men and women have nothing left to learn, and to diffuse throughout all 
countries and in every section of society the sense of wonder and curiosity 
and the gift of mutual sympathy and companionship which add so much to 
ae of life,”’ it is clear that we have very many ideas in common 
with it. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Seventh Annual Report, 1920. 


This report must be regarded as one of the most important documents 
published relating to our work, and for that reason it is not proposed to 
review it at length here. This is not a paradox. Every individual hbrarian 
should study it for himself ard form his own conclusions; if he has not 
obtained a copy already he should do so. Therefore to extract portions of 
the report here, or to comment upon it in detail, would be to waste space. 
However, it may be permissible to draw attention to such facts as will show 
the great extent of the Trust’s work, and as will thus prove our contention 
that this is a report of such importance that it will avail no man to be 
content with a review of it. 

In the first place, promises of grants (fer building purposes, etc.) to 
Borough Libraries are outstanding to the extent of £226,000. Further, the 
Trust has set aside the sum of £192,000 for rural library development, the 
money to be expended in grants (for books and accessories) to every county 
authority in the kingdom which shall accept the assistance of the Trust in 
the inauguration of county library systems. A grant of £1,000 per annum 
from 1920 to 1925 for the Central Library for Students is also provided. 
During the period under review an additional £4,000 has been paid to the 
London School of Economies, in connection with the extension of the library 
premises, and a grant of £1,000 has been made towards the provision of 
Ships’ Libraries tor the crews of British Merchant Vessels. In addition 
£400 was given to the Library Association for Re-construction Work (what- 
ever that may mean), and £1,500 to the School of Librarianship during the 
year 1920. 

Particulars of these activities and of other matters affecting our profes- 
sional status and education are given in the pages of this vitally interesting 
publication. Need we urge our readers to study it for themselves? 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Rural Library Handbook : Proceed- 
ings of the Rural Library Conference, held at the College of 
Preceptors, London, on Nov. 2nd and 3rd, 1920, with Editorial 
Notes and Appendices. by the Secretary of the Trust. Imp. 8vo., 
wrappers, 78 pp. Dunfermline, 1921. 
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This pamphlet is the first general presentation of the new Rural Library System 
which is the first comprehensive practical attempt to provide reading for dwellers in 
the country. It has reached us just as we are going to press, and we hope to give 
it a longer notice in the next issue, . 


Hove (Borough). Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Public 

Library Committee, 1920. 

Borough Librarian: J. W. Lister. Population (estimated, 1920), 
47,000. Stock: Lending, 20,669; reference, 10,760. Issues: 
Lending, 153,681; reference, 13,911. Income: 1919-20, £1,810. 
Expenditure: Books, binding and periodicals, £484; salaries, 
£957 ; fabric charges, £350. 


We are particularly interested in the account of the separate Children’s 
Library, opened in July, 1920. “ During the six months in which it has 
been open 1,661 children were enrolled as readers, in addition to 300 readers 
who were transferred from the adult library. The number of children’s books 
lent out during that period was 22,902. In these six months the scanty stock 
of books was turned over ten times. Interested residents and friends have 
been most generous in giving books (about 1,000 were given before the end 
of the year). The work already done has more than fulfilled the expectation 
that the Children’s Library would be beneficial. The work is of the most 
affectionately human character . . . The favourite periodicals with the 
children are “‘ Littie Folks,” “‘ My Magazine,’’ “ The Boy’s Own Paper, 
“ The Captain,” ‘‘ The Children’s Newspaper,’’ and “ The Weekly Graphic,” 
in the foregoing order. 

The Library has been enriched by many really valuable gifts, and it is 
pleasing to notice the examination record of the staff, nine of whom have 
either passed in one of the L.A. sectional examinations or in the Pre- 
liminary Test. For so comparatively small a staff it is very excellent work. 


JUVENILE. 


Down, Emma C. Playtime Games. Cr. 8vo., pp. 192. G. G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd. 5s. net. 1921. 


This is a book that children wiil delight in. Boys and girls are always 
eager for new games for their playtime, and the author has discovered a 
most enjoyable way of teaching them. Instead of formal instructions that 
rob a new game of half its charm, and that children frequently suspect as 
being merely another kind of lesson, this volume contains a number of 
stories, each teaching some new “ Playtime Game.” All who are connected 
with organised play centres, or who are in any way interested in children’s 
amusements will find this book of great value. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH OF THE L.A. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH OF THE L.A.A. 
QUARTERLY REPORT. 

We have received the above-mentioned Reports, but as we are 
aware that they have also been sent in this form to other journals, 
we have refrained from publishing them. 

May we ask the Honorary Secretaries of Library Associations to 
write special reports of their meetings for us, bringing out the 
salient facts in their proceedings, and especially concentrating on 
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matters which throw new light on librarianship! We cannot 

blish carbon copies of reports which are also sent to other 
journals. They are stale before they appear, and 7he Library 
World cannot give valuable space to repeating the pages of its 
contemporaries. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WHITSUN LIBRARY SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS. 
T'o the Editor of The Library World. 


Sir,—Mr. Barrson Thorne and I have been invited by the 
Council of the Library Association to arrange a visit at Whitsun 
to Brussels in order to examine the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie, which has expanded and changed in many ways of late; 
and M. Paul Otlet, the Secretary of the Institut, has cordially 
invited us. It would be a pleasure to arrange this visit. Those of 
us who attended the International Conference of 1910, or the 
L.A.A. Easter Schoo! of 1911, will remember the delight and profit 
of such an experience. I hope they will desire to repeat it, and 
that they and others will write to me at once saying that they would 
participate. 

We hope to arrange with a touring agency for an attractive 
programme of travel and excursions, at an expense which, owing to 
the favourable state of the exchange, will be very reasonable. I 
anticipate no difficulty in the matter of passports, etc. As for the 
Institut itself: it is the greatest cataloguing bureau and biblio- 
graphical centre in the world, and British librarians who are 
familiar with it know that they can make profitable practical use 
of it in their own libraries. 

Will you allow me space in which to ask all to whom such an 
excursion appeals to write to Mr. Thorne or to me? We will 
furnish further particulars to all who write. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF A CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 


The Council invites applications for this appointment. Stipend £700 per 
annum. If possible, duties should be entered upon on the Ist of September, 
1921. 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University, and have a working 
knowledge of French and German. 

Caeteris paribus preference will be given to those who have had experience 
in the administration of a University Library. 

Applications, supporte 1 by Testimonials (three copies), should be forwarded 
to the undersigned not later than the Ist of May, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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CATALOGUE NOTES. 


Two new books have just reached us from America which all Librariars 
should hasten to place upon their shelves. One is ‘‘ A Catalogue of Litera- 
ture for Advisers of Young Women and Girls,’ which is an annotated list 
of about 3,000 of the most representative and useful books and magazine 
articles for the use of heads of women’s schools, teachers of economies, 
settlement workers, teachers of physical culture and athletics, secretaries 
of women’s clubs, welfare workers, etc. The book is compiled by Anna E. 
Pierce, of the New York State College for Teachers, Albany. We have 
copies of this work in stock here, the price being 5/- net. 

he second book is “ Vocational Education,” by Robison and Johnsen. 
This is one of the excellent handbook series published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and is the second and much enlarged edition (originally published 
1918). The work contains sections on many aspects of Vocational Education, 
including : — 

Phases of Vocational Education for Youth ; 

Industrial Education ; 

Commercial Education ; 

Agricultural Education ; 

Household Arts; 

Vocational Guidance, ete. ; 

And a Bibliography of about 300 selected refererces to other works on 

the subject. 

Special attention is given in this book to the teaching in public schools 
of industrial and commercial subjects and the household arts. The book 
is published at 13/6 net. : 

A step in the right direction has just been made as regards the much- 
wanted “ International Catalogue of Books.’’ The title of the ‘‘ Readers’ 
Guide Supplement,” to which, of course, many librarians already subscribe, 
is to be changed to ‘‘ The International Index to Periodicals.”” At present 
about half the periodicals indexed in this publication are British or 
European, and the index is to be developed in future on more and more 
international lires. No doubt the ‘‘ Cumulative Book Index” will soon 
follow suit, and the already large sphere of usefulness of the Wilson Biblio- 
graphies will be greatly increased. 

We have just published in pamphlet form a reprint of the articles in the 
January and February numbers of the ‘“ Library World” on Rural 
Libraries, by W. D. MacLeod, Esq. The reprint is issued under the title of 
“ Rural Libraries and Rural Education,” and is priced at 2/- net. 

The F. W. Faxon Company, of Boston, Mass., have sent us a list of their 
forthcoming publications, which will include :— 

“ Suggestions,” by John Cotton Dana. This will be a volume of short 
paragraphs collected from the author's writings on library science during 
the past 30 years, and covering the whole field of library activities. 
The pre-publication price is 6/- net, but it is expected that there will be 
an advance on this price when the book is issued. Librarians should, there- 
fore, order immediately. 

Other volumes in the Faxon Announcement List are :— 


Dawson-Huntting: European War, Fiction and Narratives, a Biblio- 
graphy. 
Booth, Mary J. Index to Material for Picture Study. 
International Obligations of the United States (National Institute of 
Social Sciences Journal). 


GRAFTON & CO.,., 


Coptic House, 7 & 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C.1. 
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LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


LIBRARIANS, PLEASE NOTE— 


At Foyle’s Bookshops are to be found the most suitable books for Rural 
and Town Libraries, Teachers’ Reference Libraries, Works’ Libraries, and 
Libraries for any other purpose. 

The various Departments at Foyle’s Bookshops afford a wider choice than . 
can be found elsewhere. 

The prices are such that a considerable saving in expenditure can always 
be effected. 


1,000,000 vols. BOOKS on every 
in stock. conceivable subject. 


Second-hand, New & “ As New”’ Copies at Lowest Prices. 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 
Some of our Departments:—Fiction, Educational, Technical and Scientific, 
Commercial, Law and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, 
Archeology and Art, Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare 
Books and First Editions, French, German, Spanish and ttalvan Books. 


First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 
Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Foylibra, Ox, London. 
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"BLACKIE. & SON'S BOOKS 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


RURAL. LIBRARIES 


By Pike and Dyke = 

The Lion of St. Mark. 
St. Bartholomew's Eve. 
Under Wellington's Command. 
With Moore at Corunna.. 
St. George for England. 
When London Burned. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 
True to the Old Flag. 
The Tiger of Mysore. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 


REISSUE OF G A. HENTY’S STORIES 
Fully Tlustrated. 4s. 6d. net each. 
One of the 28th. 


in the Reiga of Terror. 
For Name and Fame. 
Captain Bailey's Heir. 
Bravest of the Brave. 
With Kitchener in Sudan. 
A Mareh on London. 

in Freedom’s Cause. 
Held Fast for England. 
A Final Reckoning. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
With Clive in India. 


Colonel F.S. Brereton. 


gt Armoured-car Scouts. 7s. 


Rg the Road to Bagdad. 7s. net. 
On the Field of Waterloo. 7s. net 
Roger the Bold. 7s. net. 

Hero of Sedan. 73. net. 

Foes of Red Cockade. 7s. net. 
At Grips with the Turk. 6s. net. 
The Great Airship. 6¢. net. 
From Nile to Tigris. 6s. net. 
A Boy of the Dominion. 6¢. net. 
aren Allenby in Palestine. 6s. 


With the Allies to the Rinne 
Qa 
Under Foch's Command. 6s. net 


Winning his Wings. 6s. neb.... 
With Beatty off Jutiand. 6s. net, 
The Submarine Hunters. 6s. net, | 
A Lively Bit of the Front. 6s. net 
The Dispatch-Riders. 6s. net. 
Sea Scouts All! 5s. net. 
The Thick of the Fray at Lee 
brugge. 5s. net. 
A Sub and a Submarive, 5¢. net. 
Under the White Ensign. 5s. net_ 
Rounding up the Raider. 5s. 
net 


altos? LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


estic Life, Travel and Histori 


Her. Cooper, 


ical end 


DONALD A. 


War, With 
The Story of the Great War, Consies History of the War, 


MACKENZIE 


BLACKIE & SON, Lid, LONDON, GLASGOW, 


BOMBAY 


ye Lion of the North. | 
At Agincourt, : 
By Sheer Pluck. 4 
By En "s Aid. 
Re | Percy F. Westerman. 3 
The Salving of the ‘Fusi 
| 
| The Fight for Constantinople. | 
5s. net. F 
Complete List of Books for Rural Libraries on Application. 


B. RILEY & Co., Ltd., 
LIBRARY BINDERS. 


All Books bound by us are now guaranteed. * 


Any book proving defective in wear will be 
re-bound free of charge. 


Trained staff constantly employed on Binding 
Lending, Magazine, and Reference Books. 


—— Prices and sample on application. 
All consignments returned within 4 weeks after receipt 


NOTE ADDRESS: 


B. RILEY & Co. Ltd., Fox St., Huddersfield 


RURAL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH 


W. & R. HOLMES, 


who have been contractors to the 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust since 

1915, and who carry the most 

comprehensive stock of Books in the 
Kingdom. 


Expert Service. Prompt Delivery 


W. & R. HOLMES, 


95, Yorkshire St., & 3-11, Dunlop St, 
ROCHDALE. GLASGOW. 


Printed by Privtixe-Crart, Ltp., London and Mansfield, and Published for the 
Proprietors by Grarton & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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